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ABSTRACT 



This is volume two of a two- volume civics curriculum on law 
and effective citizenship for upper-elementary students. The lessons, set in 
American historical eras, engage students in cooperative- learning activities, 
role plays, simulations, readers theater, stories, and guided discussions, 
which introduce and reinforce law-related and civic education concepts and 
skills. Designed to meet the needs of a multi-centered student population, 
this curriculum features step-by-step teaching procedures, reproducible 
worksheet and activity masters, lessons linking the historical and 
law-related content to the present, and service-learning opportunities. This 
volume contains four units and 21 lessons in total. In unit 1, "Immigration, 
Diversity, and Equal Protection, " students use the methods of historiography 
to trace the immigrant origins of five families whose ancestors came to 
America seeking opportunity and freedom and struggled for equality. In unit 
2, "Due Process," students visit a hypothetical New England village of the 
colonial era and learn essential lessons about due process. In unit 3, 
"Authority, " students explore the concepts of authority by helping a tired 
king rule his kingdom and view the causes of the American Revolution through 
the eyes of Bostonians as the colonies moved toward independence. In unit 4, 
"Rights and Responsibilities, " students learn about the rights and 
responsibilities of citizenship by helping James Madison draft the Bill of 
Rights and also about the appropriate limits of those rights. As a 
conclusion, students create their own Bill of Rights and Responsibilities. 
(EH) 
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Unit 1: Immigration, Diversity, and Equal Protection 
Lesson 1 



Coining to America (I) 



Overview 

This six-lesson unit introduces "Adventures in Law and History." Students explore 
issues of immigration and diversity and the role of law in protecting equal rights. 
Students travel back in time through the letters and diaries of first-generation 
Americans and explore their own family's past to learn about the freedoms valued 
yesterday and today. Later, students learn how law has dealt with historical and 
contemporary cases of discrimination and match problems of discrimination with 
legal solutions. The unit concludes with students participating in a service-learning 
project to promote appreciation for diversity, equality, and tolerance. 

In this two-lesson sequence, several eras of U.S. history are previewed as students 
explore the letters, diary entries, or journals of young people who came to America 
more than 100 years ago. Working in small groups, students use these primary 
sources to learn about the experiences of the new immigrants and the reasons they 
came to this country. In the next lesson, students from each group present their 
findings to the rest of the class. 

Objectives 

Students will be able to: 

• Infer information about the United States by examining a wall clock. 

• Find answers to specific questions from a source reading. 

• Describe several reasons why immigrants came to the United States. 

• Identify a law-related issue from a source reading. 

Materials and Preparation 

• A wall clock 

• Handout A: The Treasure Chest— 1 per student 

• Handout B: Discovery Questions— 1 per group of 3-5 students 

• Handout C1-C6: Words from the Past— 1 per group 

Procedure 

A. Focus Activity— Clock Brainstorm 

1. Tell students that historians study many things to learn about the past- 
letters, diaries, even everyday objects. Explain that they can learn many 
things from everyday objects if they look closely. 



2. Ask students: 



*^What does the clock on the wall tell us about how we live? (We know 
how to tell time, we know numbers, we have electricity, etc.) As stu- 
dents answer, ask them to explain how they got their answers. 

B. Small-Group Activity— Exploring History 

1 . Tell students that they are going to act as historians and find out informa- 
tion about the past. 

2. Distribute Handout A: The Treasure Chest to each student. Read it aloud 
to students. This handout tells about two young people discovering a 
page written by a young person in the past. 

3. Divide the class into groups of 3-5 students and distribute Handout B: 
Discovery Questions to each group. This handout asks students to answer 
questions about their person from the past. Review the instructions with 
the class and ask each group to select a recorder to write the names of 
the group members on this sheet. 

4. Distribute Handouts Cl through C6. Each group should get one handout. 

If you have more than six groups, some groups will have the same hand- 
out. This handout contains a letter, a page from a diary, or journal entry 
written by a young person in the past. 

5. Explain that members in each group should answer the questions in 
Handout B: Discovery Questions by searching through the letter, diary, or 
journal entry they received. Tell them to discuss and think carefully about 
their answers. This is important because each group will report its 
answers to the class. 

6. Give the groups time to complete the assignment. While they work, circu- 
late among the groups. The group with Sequoya Smith (Handout C3) may 
need some help because the answers to questions 4, 5, and 6 are simply 
that his people have always been in America. 

7. At the end of class, collect Handout B and Handout C from each group. 
Tell students that tomorrow they will report their findings to the class. 
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Teacher Introduction 

With a grant from the U.S. Department of Education, Constitutional Rights 
Foundation has developed a two-volume civics curriculum on law and effective citi- 
zenship for upper-elementary students. Although developed specifically for 
California's History-Social Science Framework, the lessons fit into the curriculum of 
most U.S. history courses. Set in historical eras, the lessons engage students in 
cooperative-learning activities, role plays, stories, readers theater, and guided dis- 
cussions, which introduce and reinforce law-related and civic education concepts, 
skills, and applications. 

Created in collaboration with upper-elementary teachers, both volumes are designed 
to meet the educational needs of a multicultural student population; both emphasize 
basic, cognitive, and social-skill development; and both promote the positive 
involvement of students in their schools and communities. 

Overview of Both Volumes 



Adventures in Law and History I 

This volume contains three units and 18 lessons in total. 

Unit I: Rules and Laws: Students visit a Native American Chumash village and dis- 
cover how rules and laws derived from myth and tradition help the Indians govern 
tribal life and resolve conflicts. 

Unit II: Property: Students meet Luisa, a girl living in a pueblo on the Spanish 
Frontier. There they explore the concept of property and how law helps resolve 
conflicts over property. 

Unit III: Authority: Students experience a hypothetical mining camp in the Gold 
Rush era and discover what life might be like without effective authority and exam- 
ine the role of the executive, the legislature, and the judiciary. 

Adventures in Law and History II 

This volume contains four units and a total of 21 lessons. 

Unit I: Immigration, Diversity, and Equal Protection: Using the methods of historiog- 
raphy, students trace the immigrant origins of five families whose ancestors came 
to America seeking opportunity and freedom and struggled for equality. 

Unit II: Due Process: Through the magic of time travel, students visit a hypothetical 
New England village of the Colonial era and learn essential lessons about due 
process. 

Unit III: Authority: Student explore the concepts of authority by helping a tired king 
rule his kingdom and view the causes of the American Revolution through the eyes 
of Bostonians as the colonies move toward independence. 

Unit IV: Rights and Responsibilities of Citizenship: Students learn about the rights 
and responsibilities of citizenship by helping Mr. Madison draft the Bill of Rights and 
learning about the appropriate limits of those rights. 



Features 



ERIC 



Both illustrated volumes of this innovative curriculum feature step-by-step teaching 
procedures, reproducible worksheet and activity masters, lessons linking the histor- 
ical and law-related content to the present, and service-learning opportunities. All 
student handouts are also available in Spanish. 

Each unit: 

• Provides students with a foundation of law-related and civic-participation 
knowledge, skills, and applications. 

• Is rooted a particular era of U.S. history. 

• Has one "Contemporary Application" lesson in which students apply the con- 
cept in a contemporary situation. 

• Concludes with a "Community Adventure" lesson, a service-learning project 
promoting the positive involvement of students in their schools and 
communities. 

• Addresses the needs of a multicultural urban student population. 

• Emphasizes basic, cognitive, and social participation skill development. 

Teacher Tips 

These materials call for the use of outside resource people, interactive method- 
ology, and service projects. The following provides a brief review of these 
approaches. 

Using Outside Resource Persons (ORPs) 

1. Contact the resource person and arrange a visit to your classroom for the les- 
son. After sending a copy of the lesson, discuss the visitor's role and the 
goals of the lesson. 

2. Place the visit in context. Explain the class's course of study and the objec- 
tives of the course. 

3. Describe the audience. Tell the speaker how many students will be present 
and their age range, interests, and achievement levels. 

4. Discuss the length of the lesson, the teaching strategy that will be used, and 
the time allotted for the resource person. Alert the resource person to any 
special considerations: particularly difficult questions that could arise, strong 
feelings among students about issues that will be covered, etc. 

5. Request specific times and dates. Suggest two or three alternatives from 
which your guest can choose. Some resource persons require considerable 
advance notice. 

6. Be sure the speaker has the correct address, directions, and knows where to 
park. 

Tips for Effective Small-Group Work 

Small groups require all students to do their job and help others to improve their 
own work. The final product— the result of several people's best efforts— is better 
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than what each individual could do alone. The following are some concrete sugges- 
tions for using small groups effectively: 

1. Provide clear instructions to the group. It is best to give the group just one or 
two instructions at one time. 

2. Prepare students with adequate knowledge and skills to do the work (e.g., 
background readings, classroom discussion, understanding of roles to play, etc.) 

3. Students must be given enough time to finish their task. Think creatively in 
advance about ways to occupy groups that finish ahead of other groups. 

4. Small groups work best— from three to five students, and only two or three 
when a complicated written product is the intended outcome. 

5. Teachers should consider how their reward and evaluation strategies affect the 
use of small groups. There should be a group reward for group efforts. 

6. Be clear about management issues of groups. If someone must report back to 
the class on the group's work, there should be a process for selecting the 
reporter at the outset. 

7. Teachers (and those in the classrooms around them) should be prepared for the 
increased noise level that occurs during cooperative-learning activities. 

8. Form diverse groups. Mix students by skill level, social groupings, etc. 

9. Teachers should circulate, observe, and evaluate what is happening in the 
groups. 

10. Look for ways to encourage interdependence within a group. If possible, assign 
each member a specific role. Groups are more effective when their success 
depends on every group member. 

A Note on Using Simulations 

These materials use many role plays and simulations. The purpose of most simula- 
tions is to place students in a role that evokes an emotional reaction. Simulations 
can be powerful tools of social studies instruction as students gain a deeper under- 
standing of events and empathy for people of the past. The activity should be moni- 
tored for an appropriate level of student reaction. The debriefing is the most impor- 
tant element of a simulation and should be completed immediately after the activity. 

Tips for Doing Service Projects 

Each unit concludes with a service project. Service projects are exciting ways for 
students to apply concepts they have learned, to learn how to plan and organize, to 
create goodwill at school and in the community, and to practice citizenship skills by 
helping others. The projects recommended in the lessons are small projects that can 
be done by students inside school. In some lessons, we suggest ideas for various 
projects. Before assigning a service project, you should decide the following: 

• How much class time can students spend on a project? 

• Will the whole class do one project or will separate groups do their own 
project? 



• Will you decide on a project in advance and guide students to choose that pro- 
ject, or will you give students several projects to choose from, or will you let 
students decide for themselves on a project? (Note: The more decisions stu- 
dents make themselves, the greater their buy-in to the project. But if you are 
new to doing service projects, you might feel more comfortable making the 
decision on the project.) 

You should also inform the school administration of what you are doing. 

Students should go through the following steps in any service project: 

(1) Decide on a project. We have provided a list of suggested projects. If the class 
is deciding on a project, students can brainstorm additional project ideas. Have 
students meet in groups and select the top three ideas. They should think up 
pros and cons for each idea. Regroup the class and decide on a project. 

(2) Plan the project. It's important that students learn how to plan and organize. If 
teams are doing different projects, have each team submit a project plan for 
your approval. If the whole class is doing the same project, you can plan the 
project as a whole group or you can assign a team to submit a project plan for 
the whole class to review. A project plan should include these elements: 

a. Goals. Students should write exactly what they are trying to achieve. 
Goals help chart the course. 

b. Project description. Students should write a few sentences describing 
their project clearly. 

c. Task list. Students should write down the steps they are going to take to 
do the project. They should assign responsibility for each step— either to a 
committee or a person. Put someone in charge of reminding people to do 
their tasks. Have students set a deadline for each task. 

d. Evaluation plan. Students should take time to figure out how they you are 
going to measure the success of their project. They can use either of 
these two methods: 

Before-and-after comparisons, which show how things looked or how 
people felt before the project and then show how the project caused 
changed. Students might use the following to make comparisons: pho- 
tos, videos, survey results, or test scores. 

Counting and measuring. Students can count or measure many things. 
For example: How many posters did they hang? How many students 
worked on the project? 

(3) Do the project. If the whole class is doing the project, divide tasks among 
teams with a project coordinating team overseeing the entire project. 

(4) Evaluate the project. Have students evaluate the project's success along with 
how well they planned, how well they worked as a team, and what they 
learned from the project. To help you evaluate each student's effort, it is rec- 
ommended that you require students to keep a journal in which they record 
what they did and what they learned. 

If you decide to do larger service projects, there are two books that might prove 
helpful to you: Active Citizenship Field Guide published by Constitutional Rights 
Foundation and Close Up Foundation and Barbara Lewis' The Kids Guide to Social 
Action published by Free Spirit Publishing. 
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The Treasure Chest 



Imagine that you have 
moved into a really old 
house. It feels like many, 
many other people have 
lived there before you. 

The house has a lot of 
rooms— even an attic. A 
back stairway with no 
lights leads to the attic. 

The first Saturday you’re 
home from school, it's 
raining. With no place to 
go and nothing to do, 
you decide to explore the 
attic. You climb the 
narrow steps. Each 
wooden board creaks under your feet. At the top of the stairs, a small 
door opens into the attic. 

The attic is dark. You click on an old light switch. Nothing happens. 
The rain rattles on the roof. Slowly, your eyes get used to the light 
from one tiny window at the end of the room. The whole attic is full 
of junk. Spider webs hang from the ceiling. An old trunk sits in the 
corner. 

You go over and touch the trunk’s rough, brown top. You lift the lid 
and it creaks open. 

Inside, at the bottom of the chest, you see an old piece of paper. You 
carefully take it out. The paper has been written by a young person 
long, long ago. This is what it says... 
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Unit I: Lesson 1 
Handout B 



] 



Name 



Date 



Discovery Questions 



Group Members: 

Use your letter, diary, or journal entry to answer the questions below. 



Question 


Answer 


1. What is the writer’s name? 




2. In what year was it written? 




3. Where was the writer born? 




4. Where did the writer’s family 

arrive in America? 




5. How did the writer’s family 

get here? 




6. What problem caused them 

to come to America? 




7. What right, or freedom, is 

important to this person? 
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Unit I: Lesson 1 
Handout Cl 



The Diary of Nathaniel Winthrop 



Afrit 21 , 162 ^ 

Today, we landed on ike 
shore o-f our new home. 1 
can see no houses or roads, 
and no people. A dark 
■foresi lines {he rocky shore. 
We are going io build ienis 
■from {he sails o-f oar skip. 

April 3^, I <oZ<? 

Here m Mew England, I can 
see ikai li-fe will be hard. 
We have nocking bui our 
clocking and ike ioo Is we 
brougki wlik us. Faiker iold 
us io give ikanks. We 
arrived Safely. Moiker asked 
us io remember why we le-f{ 
England. I knew ike answer. 
We did noi wani io be 
punisked -For our Rxriian 
beliefs. 



May IS", |62<^ 

Maiive people already live 
kere. Tkey have come io 
visii. Tkey look differeni 
■from us and speak a 
di-fferen{ language. Tkey are 
very -friendly. A boy named 
Sguanio IS ieacktng me how 
io kuni for Sguirrels and 
rabbiis. 

May 3^, |6Z^ 

We are going io siari a new 
iown. We will name our new 
iown Rymouik, afier ike iown 
we lefi in England. We will 
build a new ckarck wkere we 
can praciice our religion as 
we please. Tkis n'gki is very 
imporiani io us. 
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Unit I: Lesson 1 
Handout C2 



Why I Came to Virginia 
by Geraldine Revere 



Norfolk^ Virginia, 17^4 

Mg name is Geraldine 
Revere. I am 11 gears old. 

I am wriEing "this sEorg "to 
practice mg English. I have 
just come Eo "the English 
colong of Virginia. All of mg 
new friends speaks English. 
Their families COme from 
England. I speak. French. Mg 
familg comes from France, 
a counfrg in Europe. 

In France, Our familg did 
noE go "to Ehe same church 
as mosE people. Because of 
"this, we could have goEEen 
in Erouble. Some friends did 
gel in Erouble. Theg were 



fatten Eo a seCreE COurE. 
Theg weren E Eold whg. Theg 
couldn E bring wiEnesses. 

Theg didn E even see Ehe 
wiEnesses who said bad Ehings 
abouE Ehem. IE wasn E a 
fair Erial aE all. Theg were 
punished. 

ThaE was enough for mg 
parenEs. Theg didn E wanE Eo 
live in France angmOre. So 
mg moE her, mg faEher, and I 
Eook. a sailing ship Eo 
Virginia. Were, if someone 
geEs in Erouble, EhaE person 
geEs a fair Erial. ThaE s a 
verg impOrEanE righE. And 
nOw I m learning how Eo 
speak. English. 
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Unit I: Lesson 1 
Handout C3 



Letter from Sequoya Smith to the 
President of the United States 



October 

Dear President fan "Bur err. 

AJy name is Sequoya Smith. 1 used to live on a 
■far hi with hiy family in Georgia. I helped my mother 
and father feed our cows arid pi-gs, cut trees to make 
a pasture, and plough our field . Our great -great 
grandfathers and grandmothers lived on our land . We 
did not come from another place. We have always 
lived here. We are part of the Cherokee tribe. 

~The United States gave the Cherokee tribe a piece of 
paper that said we owned our land- But other 
Americans wanted our land . 

Today, we have no home. 1 was playing in the front 
yard of the family farm when men came with a wagon 
and told us to get in. Everyone had to leave, my 
mother, my father, my grandmother, everyone. 

This is not fair to me, to my family, and to the 
Cherokee tribe. M r. President, your government told us 
we could keep our land . The government dich t take 
ether people s land - Please treat us the same as 
everyone else. This right is the most important right 
of all. 

Signed, 

Seguoya Smith 
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Unit I: Lesson 1 
Handout C4 



Letter from Lily Morton to her Friend, 

Minnie Crenshaw 



Boston, Massachusetts 
September, IS 1- / 0 ! 

Dear Minnie, 

X hope this letter gets to you aJ) the way down in Mississippi’. X 
hope you ear -find somebody to read it for you. Be careful. You will 
get in trouble if anybody catches you reading or writing. 

Minnie, do you remember me? Even though we grew up together, it 
has been seven years since we saj’d goodbye X have been through 
a. lot. There were times X thought X would die X traveled for days 
hidden in a. pile of hay, no food to eat, always moving north. I 
never saw the light of day. X hid all day long, in barns and fields, 
and moved at night. Once X slept in a. cave, just like an old bear. 
But many good people helped me to freedom. 

X live in cl city called Boston. Mo, X can t read or write yet. X 
paj’d a. man to write this letter for me X get money for my work 
now. Mobody hits me, and people say thank you whenever X do 
something ■for them. 

When X think about all the slaves, sorrow fills my heart. Our 
ancestors came -from hfnccL, dragged onto ships sailing for fmerica- 
They probably landed at the city called Charleston in South Carolina- 
Then they were sold into slavery. 

Why are some people slayes and others free? Dream about freedom, 
Minnie That dream will put an end to slaves and masters. Our trou- 
ble will come to an end. One day we will all be free One day we 
will all be treated equally. That is the right we must fight for. 

Your old friend, 

Lily Morton 
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Unit I: Lesson I 
Handout C5 




Diary of Consuelo Alvarado 



Sacramento , California 
Summer, 1851 

This is -the story of my 
life, . I wa s born in 
Mexico. My father wa s 
an officer in -the, a rmy. 
Because he. wa s so 
brave, the governor of 
Mexico gave, my father a 
beautiful pie.Ce. of fond . 
The. land wa s in 
California. . 

Our family always dreamed 
of owning land. So in a 
horse, and wagon, my 
father moved us to 
California. I love, my new 



home.. But California 
doesn t belong to Mexico 
anymore.. The. United 
States took California 
away from Mexico in the. 
war . 

My father is worried. He. 
has to prove, to the. new 
government that the land 
we live on really belongs 
to us. He has a piece 
of paper the old governor 
gave us which says it 
does . It would not be 
fair if we lost our land. 
We have the right: to 
own this property. 
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Unit I: Lesson 1 
Handout C6 



Journal of Lo Sun Chi 



January 5, 1*265 

IMy falker and I are. lonely on 
iki’s skip. We. miss our family. Tke 
trip to Kmen’ca takes forever. 
Otker men and boys -from Canton 
are. IrayeJi’ng to California in 
searck of work. X kope ikere is 
enougk work for everyone. 

February "7, 1*265 

Our skip kas arrived in San 
Francisco. Everyone kas work] 

Two bi’a companies are in a. race 
to fmisk ike first rajlroad across 
America. We kave to cut a patk 
across ki’gk mountains called ike 
Sierra Mevadas. IMy falker and 
X will be able to send money to 
ike family back kome 

February T~7, 1 *265 

Tke snow is so deep kere X can- 
not see over ike top. It is very 
cold, but olker men "from Canton 
are already at work kere Tkey 
are very kind. Tkey gaye us rice, 
tea, and a blanket. We live in 
tents ikat are covered wi’lk snow. 



Morel X5, 1*265 

X kaye been kere one monlk. I 
never see ike sun because I work 
from before sunrise to long after 
sunset digging rock m a raiYoad 
tunnel. Tke work is kard and danger- 
ous^ but X am very proud. My 
falker and I kaye sent money to 
our family. We can buy our own 
food and tools from wki’te men wko 
run ikei’r stores in tents. 

Kpr.l 15, l%5 

Today X am surprised to fTnd ikat 
wki’te men wko do ike same work 
as my falker and me get muck 
more money. Mso, ikey do not kaye 
to pay for ikeir food or tools. Wky 
do ikey treat us differently? Tkis 
i‘sn t fair. We skould be treated 
equally. Tkat skould be our rigkt. 
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Unit I: Immigration, Diversity, and Equal Protection 
Lesson 2 



Coming to America (II) 



Overview 



This is the second of a two-lesson sequence previewing some of the eras in 

American history that students will explore this year. Working in small groups, stu- 
dents share their findings from their letter or diary entry with the rest of the class. 

Finally, as an exploration activity, students prepare to interview their own family 

members about their heritage and the freedoms they value. 

Objectives 

Students will be able to: 

• Describe several reasons why immigrants came to the United States. 

• Identify problems immigrants faced in the United States. 

• Identify rights important to the American experience. 

Materials and Preparation 

• From the previous lesson, filled-in Handout B: Discovery Questions and 

Handout C1-C6: Words from the Past— 1 per group 

• Handout A: Family Interview— 1 per student 

Procedure 

A. Preparation for Reports 

1 . Remind students that yesterday they answered questions about a young 
person from the past. Tell them today they will report what they found 
out. 

2. Have students return to their small groups and distribute Handouts B and 
C to the appropriate groups. Tell groups to review their answers and pre- 
pare to report them to the class. 

B. Group Reports 

1. Call on groups to report in the numerical order of the handouts: Cl, C2, 
C3, etc. This will place the reports in chronological order. 

2. Write the name of each young person from the past on the board. Have 
members of each group give their answers from Handout B: Discovery 
Questions. Write the answers on the board so that each profile is com- 
pleted in chronological order. (The board, after all the groups have report- 
ed, should resemble the chart below in "Answers.*) 

3. As each group reports, collect Handout B. 
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4. Debrief the reports with the following questions: 

What problems caused the people you studied to come to America? 

What problems did some of the people have in America? 

Tell students that this year they will find out more about the times these 
people lived in, about the problems they had, and how Americans have 
worked to solve these problems. 

C. Exploration Activity 

1 . Tell students that their families have stories similar to the ones they just 
heard: Almost every family has come from another country, has traveled 
to America for a reason, and values particular America freedoms. Tell 
them their homework assignment tonight will be to find out their family's 
story. 

2. Distribute Handout A: Family Interview. This handout has four interview 
questions for the family interview. Review each question and make the 
assignment. 

Enrichment (Optional)— Headlines of History 

Have students use their textbooks to find other events that took place at the same 
time in history as the young person from the past whose profile they read. Ask 
them to write "headlines of history" that a person living during that time might 
have read in a newspaper. 



Answers 
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Unit I: Lesson 2 
Handout A 



Name 



Date 



Family Interview 



Interview a family member using these questions. 
Record the answers on this sheet. 

1. What place Cor places) did our family come 
from? 




2. Why did our family come to America? 




3. 



What American freedom Cor right) is most important to our 
family? 



4. Does our family have an interesting story about coming to 
America? Clf so, tell it here.) 
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Unit I: Immigration, Diversity, and Equal Protection 
Lesson 3 



Family Freedoms 



Overview 

This lesson focuses on the origins and important freedoms of each student's fami- 
ly. First, students share what they found out in their family interviews. Then each 
student makes a family "coat of arms" showing where their families came from 
and what right or freedom each family values most. 

Obfectives 

Students will be able to: 

• Share their family's origins and reasons for coming to America. 

• Determine what freedom or right is most important to their immediate family. 

• Design and draw symbols representing a family's heritage and most important 
freedom. 



Materials and Preparation 

• Students bring the exploration activity "Family Interview," assigned in the pre- 
vious lesson. 

• Handout A: Coat of Arms— 1 per student 

• A classroom bulletin board for displaying student drawings 

• Classroom map of world 

• Map tacks (Optional) 



Procedure 



A. Focus Activity— Reflection on Interviews 

1 . Ask students to take out their completed Family Interview sheets. 

2. Have students share what they found out by asking: 



What places did your family come from? (As students answer, point 
out the different places on a world map. If you want, you can mark 
the places with map tacks.) 



► 

► 



What right or freedom is most important to your family? Why? 
Did anyone find an interesting family story? 



B. Individual Activity— Coat of Arms 

1 . Explain that students are going to take the information that they learned 
about their families and make drawings. Distribute Handout A: Coat of 
Arms. 
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2. Tell students to draw in the center section a picture of the right or free- 
dom that their family values most. In each corner, they should draw a pic- 
ture of the place or places that their family comes from. Explain that 
when they finish they will have a drawing that stands for their family. 

Give them time to finish the task. 

C. Debriefing 

1 . As students finish, collect the drawings and hang them on the bulletin 
board. Select students to explain their drawings. 

2. Ask the class: 

► How many different places did we all come from? 

► What freedoms and rights do our families value? 

why do you think some families value the same rights or freedoms? 
(Help students understand that although people come from different 
places they can still share the same hopes and goals.) 
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Unit I: Lesson 3 
Handout A 



1 



Name 



Date 



Coat of Arms 
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Unit I: Immigration, Diversity, and Equal Protection 
Lesson 4 



And Justice For All: 

Laws Protecting Equality (I) 

Overview 

This is the first in a two-lesson sequence introducing the concept that laws are 
made to solve problems. First, the class discusses a story about fifth graders 
experiencing a problem of unequal treatment after school. Then, in small groups, 
students read and analyze three equal-rights problems from U.S. history and how 
laws address these problems. 

Objectives 

Students will be able to: 

• Identify examples of discrimination and inequality from a reading. 

• Recognize and describe several laws that help address discrimination and pro- 
mote equality. 

• Recognize that all groups coming to America have experienced (and continue 
to experience) struggles, including discrimination. 

Materials and Preparation 

• Handout A-C: Equal Protection Cases— 1 case (A, B, or C) per group of 4 stu- 
dents 



Procedure 



A. Focus Activity— Equal Treatment 

1. Lead a brief focus discussion by asking students: 



Have you ever felt that you were treated unfairly because of your 
age? What are some examples? (Students might suggest that older 
siblings or peers have more privileges because they are older.) 



► 



What are some other examples of how people might be treated 
unequally? (Students might suggest examples of racial or gender 
bias.) 



► 



How does it feel to be treated unequally? Why? (Students should be 
encouraged to state and support opinions.) 



► 



What can be done when people are treated unfairly? 
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B. Small-Group Activity— Finding Solutions 

1 . Tell students that laws are made to solve problems. Explain that they 
are going to read about some real problems of unfairness that were 
solved by law. 

2. Briefly explain to students some vocabulary they will encounter. 

The U.S. Constitution is a set of rules, written more than 200 years 
ago. It tells what government can and cannot do. It also protects indi- 
vidual rights. 

The U.S. Congress writes laws. These laws cannot go against the 
Constitution. For example, the Constitution protects freedom of 
speech. The Congress cannot write a law against free speech. 

The U.S. Supreme Court decides whether laws written by Congress 
and the states follow the Constitution. If they don't, the court cancels 
them. 

Although the Constitution was written 200 years ago, it can be 
changed. This is called amending the Constitution. A change is called 
an amendment. For example, the First Amendment to the Constitution 
guarantees the right to free speech. The Congress and most of the 
states have to approve any amendment. 

3. Divide the class into groups of four students. Distribute either Handout 
A, B, or C to each group. Explain that each group should: 

• Read the handout. 

• Discuss the questions. 

• Write the answers on the sheet. 

• Be prepared to present the answers to the class. 

C. Debriefing 

1 . Regroup the class. Call on students to answer the questions for each of 
the three handouts, then ask: 



► 



What was the same about the problems in each of the three cases? 
(Something was unfair.) 



► 



What did the people do about the unfairness? (They got new laws 
made.) 



► 



How can laws help solve problems? 
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^ Unit 1: Lesson 4 

l—l onrlm it A 




I Name 


Date 


, nallUUUl M 


A 





Equal Protection Case 

Brown v. Board of Education 

About 50 years ago, there were places in the 
United States where black children could not 
go to school with white children. There were 
separate schools for black children and 
separate schools for white children. The 
schools for the white children had better 
teachers, better books, and better rooms. No 
black student could attend a white school. 

A group of black parents did not think this 
was fair. They went to court. One of the parents' names was Brown. So 
the name of the court case was Brown v. Board of Education. It's one of 
the most famous court cases in history. 

The case went to the most important court in the United States— the U.S. 
Supreme Court in Washington, D.C. 

On May 17, 1954, the Supreme Court decided about the case of Brown v. 
Board of Education. The judges agreed with the black parents. They said 
separate schools were not fair. They made it against the law to have 
separate schools for whites and blacks. 

Questions 

1. What was the problem? 



2. What did the parents do about it? 



3. What law was made? 
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Unit I: Lesson 4 
Handout B 



Equal Protection Case 

The 19th Amendment 

About 80 years ago. women could not vote. Only 
men could vote. Women paid taxes and obeyed 
laws. But they could not vote in elections. 

Many women believed this was not fair. They 
wanted to vote. So they worked hard to change, or 
amend, the U.S. Constitution. This is the most 
important set of laws in the United States. They 
wanted it written in the Constitution that women 
had the right to vote. 

So women formed groups. They marched in 
parades. They wrote letters. They spoke to 
lawmakers. 

Some men laughed at them. But many men agreed with the women. 

Women went to the Congress of the United States. The people in 
Congress agreed that women should have the right to vote. They 
wrote the 19th Amendment to the U.S. Constitution. This 
amendment gave women the right to vote. Almost all the states 
approved the amendment. In 1920, the 19th Amendment became 
part of the U.S. Constitution. 

Questions 

1. What was the problem? 




2. What did women do about it? 



3. What law was made? 
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Unit I: Lesson 4 
Handout C 



] 



Name 



Date 



Equal Protection Case 



Americans with Disabilities Act 

About 10 years ago, many Americans could not go to 
the library. They could not buy food at the 
supermarket or eat dinner at a restaurant. What had 
these Americans done wrong? Were they being 
punished? No. 

Because of health problems, millions of Americans ~ 

cannot stand, walk, or move about easily. Others cannot speak, 
see, or hear. Health problems make it hard for some people to climb 
stairs, read a menu, or simply cross the street. This means it can be hard 
to do things most people do easily-shopping, traveling, and learning. 



6v 



Some people believed that this was unfair. To make sure that everybody 
could take part in everyday life, they wanted a law to say that schools 
and libraries, stores, restaurants, and other businesses are built so that all 
people could use them. 

They formed groups that wrote letters to members of the U.S Congress. 
Congress agreed that all people should be able to take part in the 
everyday life of America. They wrote a law called the Americans with 
Disabilities Act. This law says that all restaurants, stores, and public 
buildings must be able to be reached by people who use wheelchairs, or 
by people who cannot see, speak, or hear. 

Next, the President of the United States signed the law that Congress 
wrote. In 1990, the Americans with Disabilities Act became a federal law. 



Questions 

1. What was the problem? 



2. What did people do about it? 



3. What law was made? 
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Unit I: Immigration, Diversity, and Equal Protection 
Lesson 5 



And Justice For All: 

Laws Protecting Equality (II) 

Overview 

This is the second of a two-lesson sequence introducing the concept that laws are 
made to solve problems. For this activity, the class is divided into pairs. Each pair 
of students receives a card describing either a problem or a law. Each law 
addresses one of the given problems. The students' task is to find the pair of stu- 
dents having the matching card. 

Objectives 

Students will be able to: 

• Match problems to laws that address them. 

• Describe how a given law addresses a specific problem. 

• Use cooperative learning skills to complete a task. 

Materials and Preparation 

• Handout A: Problem Cards— Cut out enough cards for half the class. 

• Handout B: Solution Cards— Cut out enough cards for half the class. 

• Piece of string six inches in length (Optional) 

Procedure 

A. Focus Activity— Review 

1 . Quickly review by asking the following questions: 

Why are laws made? (To solve problems.) 

What have you learned about the U.S. Supreme Court? (Make sure 
they understand that it is the most important U.S. court. Tell them 
the court decides about 100 cases each year.) 

What have you learned about U.S. Congress? (Make sure they under- 
stand that the Congress writes laws. Tell them the Congress makes 
hundreds of laws each year.) 

What is the U.S. Constitution? (Be sure they understand that it is the 
most important set of laws in the United States. It lays out what 
government can and cannot do. It was written when our country 
began more than 200 years ago.) 



► 

► 

► 

► 
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What is an amendment to the Constitution? (A change in the 
Constitution. Tell them it's difficult to get an amendment. The 
Congress must pass it and three-fourths of the states must approve 
it. There have been only 26 amendments to the Constitution in 200 
years.) 

2. Explain that today they are going to find out about many laws that solved 
problems. Tell them they'll hear a lot more about the U.S. Supreme Court, 
Congress, and amendments to the Constitution. 

B. Whole-Group Activity— Pair Search 

1 . Divide the class into pairs of students. Explain that each pair will get a 
card. On some cards, there will be a problem of discrimination that hap- 
pened in the United States. On other cards, there will be a law that deals 
with the problem. The goal is to find the other pair of students who have 
the card that matches your problem or law. When the activity ends, each 
pair with a problem will have found a pair with a law that deals with the 
problem. 

2. Go over the ground rules. You might tell students to use a ''six-inch*' 
voice. Display the six-inch string. Tell them their voice should only carry 
that far from their mouths. 

3. Distribute cards from Handout A: Problem Cards to half the pairs. The 
cards have problems of discrimination. Tell the "problem" students that 
when the activity begins, they should introduce themselves to "law" stu- 
dents by saying in a six-inch voice, "My problem is. ...Can you help me?" 

4. Distribute cards from Handout B: Solution Cards to the other pairs. This 
handout has legal solutions to the problems. Tell the "law" students that 
when the activity begins, they should introduce themselves to the "prob- 
lem" students by saying in a six-inch voice, "My law is. ...Do I help you?" 

5. Tell students that when they find their match, they should sit down and 
raise their hands and you will come check to see if they are right. (See 
"Answers," below.) Remind students how much time they will have to 
complete the activity. 

C. Pair Reports 

1. Regroup the class as a whole group. Call on the "problem" students. Have 
each pair explain their problem and introduce their "law" student pair. The 
"law" pair should explain the law and tell the year it happened and the 
type of law. 

2. Debrief the lesson by asking: 

Which problems do you think were most important? Why? 

How were the problems dealt with? 



► 

► 
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Answers 



PROBLEM 


LAW (DATE) 


TYPE OF LAW 


Slavery 


13th Amendment ( 1 865) — 
outlawed slavery. 


Amendment to Constitution 


Women could 
not vote. 


19th Amendment (1920) — 
gave women right to vote. 


Amendment to Constitution 


Children must say 
Pledge of Allegiance, 
even if it is against 
their religion. 


West Virginia v. Barnette 
(1943)— students do not 
have to say pledge if it 
violates their religion. 


Supreme Court case 


Segregated schools 


Brown v. Board of Education 
(1954) — outlawed 
segregated schools. 


Supreme Court case 


Many poor people 
could not afford a 
lawyer. 


Gideon v. Wainwright ( 1 96 3) — 
state must provide lawyer 
to criminal defendants who 
can't afford one. 


Supreme Court case 


Hotels did not let 
minorities stay. 


Civil Rights Act ( 1 964) — 
required hotels to let 
all races stay. 


Law made by Congress 


18-year-olds could 
not vote. 


26th Amendment (1971) — 
gave 18-year-olds the vote. 


Law made by Congress 


Some classes not 
open to both sexes. 


Title IX of Education Act 
(1972) — required schools to 
open classes for both sexes. 


Law made by Congress 


People in wheelchairs 
could not get into 
restaurants. 


Americans With Disabilities 
Act (1990)— required 
restaurants to provide 
access to all. 


Law made by Congress 
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Unit I: Lesson 5 
Handout A 



] 



Name 



Date 



Problem Cards 



Problem 


Problem 


Problem 


Some schools didn’t 
allow girls to take 
certain classes, such 
as wood shop. 


Some schools forced 
children to say the 
Pledge of Allegiance 
even if their religion 
said they should not. 


18-year-olds could 
not vote. 


Problem 


Problem 


Problem 


Some states didn’t 
allow black and 
white children to 
attend school 
together. They had 
to go to separate 
schools. 


Women were not 
allowed to vote. 


Many people 
charged with a 
crime could not 
afford a lawyer. 


Problem 


Problem 


Problem 


Some states 
allowed slavery. 


Some hotels did not 
let people of color 
stay at them. 


People in 
wheelchairs had 
no way to get 
into restaurants. 
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Unit I: Lesson 5 
Handout B 



] 



Name 



Date 



Solution Cards 



Law 

Hotels must let 
people of all races 
stay at them. 

Congress: Civil 
Rights Act 
(1964) 


Law 

Schools must open 
classes to children 
of both sexes. 

Congress: Title IX 
of the Education 
Act 
(1972) 


Law 

It’s against the law 
to have separate 
schools for whites 
and blacks. 

Supreme Court: 
Brown v. Board of 
Education. 
(1954) 


Law 


Law 


Law 


Slavery is against 


18-year-olds have 


Women have the 


the law. 


the right to vote. 


right to vote. 


13th Amendment 


26th Amendment 


19th Amendment 


(1865) 


(1971) 


(1920) 


Law 


Law 


Law 


Students do not 


The state must 


Restaurants must 


have to say the 


provide a lawyer to 


have ramps for 


Pledge of Allegiance 


any criminal 


people in 


if their religion says 


defendant who 


wheelchairs. 


they should not. 


cannot afford one. 


Congress: 


Supreme Court: West 


Supreme Court: 


Americans With 


Virginia v. Barnette 


Gideon v. 


Disabilities Act 


(1943) 


Wainwright 

(1963) 


(1990) 
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Unit I: Immigration, Diversity, and Equal Protection 
Lesson 6 



Celebrating Diversity and 
Equal Protection 



Overview 

This lesson culminates the unit on equal protection as students participate in a service 
project to promote tolerance, equality, and other issues of diversity. 

Students discuss issues of tolerance and diversity as they apply to the school and com- 
munity, then they select a project to reinforce and promote equal protection. 

Objectives 

Students will be able to: 

• Describe challenges of diversity, tolerance, and equal protection in their own school 
or community. 

• Brainstorm ideas for promoting tolerance. 

• Use cooperative-learning and critical-thinking skills to help plan and complete a ser- 
vice project. 

Materials and Preparation 

See "Tips for Doing Service Projects" in the "Teacher Tips" section. 



Procedure 



A. Focus Activity 

1. Lead a class discussion using the following questions: 



► 

► 



What would it be like if everyone in our school or community was exactly 
the same? 

What are some of the good things about living in a community where 
people have different backgrounds, views, and cultures— where people are 
different? 



► 



What are some of the challenges of living in a community filled with differ- 
ent kinds of people? 



► 



Why is it important that people respect each others' differences? 
it important that all people have equal protection of the law? 



Why is 



► 



What could we do as a class to promote tolerance in our school or com- 
munity? What could we do to help others appreciate our community's 
diversity? 
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2. Explain that students are going to have a chance to do c project to pro- 
mote equal protection, tolerance, or appreciation of diversity. 

3. Use ideas from the "Tips for Doing Service Projects" section to plan and 
organize the project. 

B. Service-Project Ideas 

• Diversity Quilt. Students create a panel for a quilt representing their family 
heritage. Each panel is divided into four sections, with students creating 

a symbol to represent each of their grandparents. Students conduct fami- 
ly interviews to decided on an appropriate symbol for each grandparent. 

• Hallway Displays. Students design and create displays for a hallway or 
school bulletin board showing the different cultures, languages, religions, 
etc. represented in their school. Students could survey other classes or 
could create displays on which other students could add their own infor- 
mation. 

• Coat of Arms. Extend the Coat of Arms activity from Lesson 3 to include 
other classes. Your students could help younger students prepare their 
Coat of Arms and create a hallway display for the school. 

• Multicultural Fair. Students organize a multicultural lunch, art show, dance 
showcase, costume display, for other students or parents to celebrate 
diversity. 

• Posters. Students create posters encouraging respect for differences, 
diversity, tolerance. Posters could be displayed at school or in a local 
business or agency (the local Post Office often displays student work). 



Unit II: Due Process 
Lesson 1 



The Safety Patrol 



Overview 

This is the beginning of e five-lesson unit on due process. In this unit, students learn 
about due process by following the adventures of a hypothetical school's Safety 
Patrol, which travels through time to a colonial village and witnesses several violations 
of due process. At the end of the unit, students apply concepts of due process to a 
contemporary setting and do a service project. 

In this lesson, students read a story that introduces the Safety Patrol and describes 
some of the problems they are having. Students then write their own story to 
describe a violation of. due process. 

Objectives 

Students will be able to: 

• Recall the events of a story. 

• Identify due process violations. 

• Identify the consequences of due process violations on both victim and accuser. 

• Relate due process violations to their own experience. 

Materials and Preparation 

• Handout A: The Safety Patrol— 1 per student 

• Handout B: Help! Due Process Needed Here! — 1 per student 



Procedure 



A. Focus Activity— Reviewing Unit I 



1 . Remind students of Unit I lessons in which they read stories about young 
people who immigrated to America. List some of the reasons they immigrat- 
ed here (to worship freely, to escape unfair treatment, to own land, to be 
treated equally). Remind students that everyone except American Indians 
came here as immigrants or slaves. 

2. Review how law promotes equality. Ask students: 



► 

► 



Do you remember any laws that fight discrimination? 

What school rules ensure that everyone will be treated equally? 



3. Explain to students that there are also laws that give us other protections. 
Write "due process" on the board. Tell students that due process laws 
ensure that people accused of doing something wrong are treated fairly. 
Explain that in the next few lessons they are going to learn about why due 
process is important in our country. 
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B. Reading and Class Discussion— The Safety Patrol 

1 . Distribute Handout A: The Safety Patrol. Tell students that this story is 
about some fifth graders who had some problems with due process. Tell 
students to watch for ways that one person was treated unfairly. Read 
the story The Safety Patrol together. 

2. Discuss the story with the class by asking: 





► 

► 



What important job did Claudia, Richard, and Edgar have? 

Why did Claudia think that Gerald, the new kid, stole the watch? 

What did Claudia, Richard, and Edgar do to Gerald? 

Do you think what they did was fair (was done with due process)? 
Why or why not? 



C. Writing Activity— Due Process Needed Here! 



1 . Ask students how they would feel if they were accused of stealing some- 
thing and not treated fairly. Explain that: 

• People who are accused of doing something wrong need due process 
(to be treated fairly). 

• Everybody suffers when people are treated unfairly. 

2. Tell students that their assignment is to write a story about someone who 
has been accused of doing something wrong and is not treated fairly. The 
story can be about something that actually happened to them or about 
someone they know, or they can make up a story. 



Distribute Handout B: Help! Due Process Needed Here! and further explain 
the assignment. The assignment can be done in class or as homework. 



Unit II: Lesson 1 
Handout A 



The Safety Patrol 




Claudia, Richard, and Edgar had been elected to the 
Safety Patrol for the whole fifth grade. They wore 
safety belts and badges. They made sure that no 
fifth graders broke the rules by cutting in line 
at the cafeteria or running across the street 
against the light. Claudia, Richard, and Edgar 
felt proud. Safety Patrol was an important job. 

One day, the Safety Patrol stood watching the 
other kids play. Claudia noticed a new kid named Gerald sitting alone 
on a playground bench. Every few minutes Gerald looked around to see 
if anybody was watching. He took a digital wrist watch out of his 
pocket, played with it for a moment, then put it away. Claudia told 
Richard and Edgar, "My friend Tanya lost a watch just like that. Maybe 
that new kid Gerald stole it.” 

The Safety Patrol snuck up behind Gerald. "Freeze!” shouted Richard. 
Gerald tried to get up. 

Edgar pushed him back down on the bench. He pointed to his Safety 
Patrol badge. "See this?” he said. "We’re the Safety Patrol and you’re in 
big trouble.” 

"What did I do wrong?” cried Gerald, looking up at the Safety Patrol. 

"Don’t tell him!” said Claudia. 

We ask the questions around here!” said Edgar. 

Richard told Gerald to empty his pockets. He shook his head "no." 
Richard and Edgar held Gerald’s arms. Claudia pulled the watch out of 
his jeans pocket. "Where did you get it?” demanded Edgar. Gerald said 
he got it for his birthday. 

"Liar!” shouted Richard. Edgar twisted Gerald’s arm behind his back 
until he cried out in pain. 

"Hold on! Just what do you three think you are doing?" A loud voice 
boomed out behind the Safety Patrol. It was Ms. Martinez, the 
playground supervisor.... 



ERIC 



(To Be Continued) 
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Name 



Date 




Due Process Needed Here! 



Write a story about someone who is accused of doing something 
wrong and is treated unfairly. Maybe the person isn’t allowed to tell 
what happened. Maybe someone forces the person to confess. 

The story can be true— about you or someone you know— or you can 
make it up. 

Make sure your story has these elements: 

Title... The title of your story should describe what it is about and 
make people want to read it. 

Setting... This is the time and place where the story takes place. 
Where does the story take place? At school? At someone's home? At 
a store? Make sure you tell us. 

Characters... These are the people in the story. Describe them well. 
What are they like? How does each feel? 

Plot.. .This is the action in the story. What happens and what do the 
characters do? What was the accused person doing? What made 
someone think he or she had done something wrong? How was the 
person treated unfairly? What happened next? 



A 9 
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Unit II: Due Process 
Lesson 2 



Agatha Dredd’s Village: Time 
Traveling With the Safety Patrol 



Overview 

In this lesson, students listen to a story about being transported through time to a 
hypothetical New England colony, circa 1690. Working in small groups, students 
find out about a specific violation of due process that takes place in the village. 
Then students create a drawing of the violation and part of the village. Finally, 
they describe their picture to the rest of the class. 

Depending upon how elaborate your students' drawings become, this lesson could 
extend over more than one class period. 

Objectives 

Students will be able to: 

• Identify due process violations in a hypothetical setting. 

• Create a drawing based on a written description. 

• Infer facts about life in a New England colony. 

Materials and Preparation 

• Select one or two student stories from the last lesson to read aloud to the 
class. 

• Handout A: Another Time, Another Place— 1 per 1-2 students 

• Handout B, C, D, E, and F: Village Stories — 1 per group 

• Handout G: Village Picture (Optional)— 1 per group 



Procedure 



A. Focus Activity— Review 

1. Remind students of the story in the previous lesson in which the Safety 
Patrol members grab, search, and hurt Gerald because they think he has 
stolen a watch. Ask students what happened. (The three Safety Patrol 
members got into trouble at school.) 

2. Read one or two of the students' stories from the last lesson. Ask: 



► 

► 



What was the person accused of doing? 

How was the person treated unfairly (denied due process)? 
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B. Class Reading— Another Time, Another Place 

1. Tell students that today they are going to find out what happens next to 
Claudia, Richard, and Edgar {the Safety Patrol members). Remind the 
class that when they last saw the Safety Patrol, Ms. Martinez, the play- 
ground supervisor was upset with them. 

2. Distribute and read Handout A: Another Time, Another Place together. 

3. Ask students: 

What were the Safety Patrol members doing when the story began? 
(Sitting in detention in Ms. Martinez's room.) 

What didn't they understand? (Why they were in trouble.) 

What strange thing happened when Ms. Martinez left? (The room got 
dark and a young girl, Agatha Dredd, arrived.) 

Where is Agatha from? (Another time; a New England colony) 

Why is Agatha going to take the Safety Patrol members to her vil- 
lage? (So they can learn about what they did wrong.) 

What job does the village constable do? (He's like a policeman.) What 
does the constable's assistant do? (He helps the constable.) 

C. Small-Group Activity— Village Stories 

1. Divide the class into groups of 3-5 students and distribute one of the 
Village Stories to each group. Explain that each group will: 

• Read the story out loud. 

• Answer the story questions. 

• Draw a picture of what happened in the story. 

• Report to the class on its picture and what happened in its story. 

If possible, share with students pictures of colonial villages or use 
Handout G: Village Picture to serve as a model for the setting. 

2. Give students time to do the assignment. 

3. Call on groups to report back to the whole class. Each group should: 

• Bring their picture to the front of the class and hang it up. 

• Explain what happened in their village story and explain what Toby 
Hogg, the constable's assistant did wrong. 

4. Debrief the group reports by using the following key which describes what 
Toby Hogg did wrong in each story. 

Handout B = Suspect not informed of charge. 

Handout C = No proof of crime before arrest. 

Handout D = Punished without a trial. 

Handout E = Forced confession. 

Handout F = Search house for no reason. 



► 

► 

► 

► 

► 

► 
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Enrichment (Optional)— Searching for Clues 



1. Tell students that they can figure out a lot about life in this colonial vil- 
lage just from looking at the pictures and listening to the village stories. 
For example: 



What does the village look like? (Dirt roads, courthouse, fenced gar- 
dens, water wheel turned by stream; common; forest nearby; some 
village buildings are made of logs; houses have fireplaces.) 

What do you know about religion in the village? (It's very important 
to the villagers; people must attend church every Sunday.) 



► 



What was education like? (Children learned to read and write in the 
village school; the teacher is strict; children of all ages attended the 
same school.) 



What did villagers do for food? (Villagers raised cows, sheep, oxen, 
and pigs; they used oxen to plow the fields; they ground flour from 
wheat and corn; they used the common for their animals; people 
grew their own vegetables; villagers get their drinking water from a 
well.) 



► 



Did the constable's assistant give those accused of crimes due 
process (fair treatment)? 



A 

-* 
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Unit II: Lesson 2 
Handout A, Page 1 




w Another Time, 

Another Place 

Claudia, Richard, and Edgar were sitting at 
their desks after school. "I'm very angry! Very 
angry!" said Ms. Martinez. "You are in detention 
because you pushed your job as Safety Patrol too 
far!" she said. "It is up to me or the school 
principal to decide if Gerald stole anything, and 
just so you know the truth, Gerald is innocent. 
He got the watch for his birthday." Just then the 
office phone rang, far down the hall. "I have to 
answer that," said Ms. Martinez. "I want you to 
think about what you did wrong." 

Ms. Martinez left the room. The three Safety 
Patrol members talked to each other. 

"He sure acted guilty," said Richard. 

^ "Isn't it our job to protect the school from 
thieves?" asked Edgar. 




"What did she mean. ..we pushed our Safety Patrol jobs too far?" asked 
Claudia. 



Suddenly, the classroom lights began to flicker. The wind began to blow. 
Claudia closed her eyes. "What’s going on?" shouted Richard. A huge 
black crow landed in the tree right outside the classroom window. "Uh- 
oh!" said Edgar. Far down the hall, a door slammed. 

"I think I know what happened," said a soft voice from the doorway. The 
three friends looked up, surprised. A young girl with bright red hair and 
freckles stood in the classroom door. She wore a long gray dress. 

The three friends looked at each other. Who is this weird girl? they 
thought. As if she could read their minds, the young girl replied, "My 
name is Agatha Dredd." 



’What’s with the Pilgrim clothes?" asked Richard. 

"I have come from another time and place," said Agatha. "I live in a 
colonial village. If you come with me, I can help you figure out what you 
did wrong." 
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Unit II: Lesson 3 
Handout A, Page 2 



"No thanks!” said Claudia. 

"Come on, Claud. It beats staying in detention,” 
said Edgar. Agatha Dredd waved her arms. 

Whoosh! Crash! The classroom windows flew open 
and the wind rushed inside, scattering papers and 
books everywhere. Claudia, Richard, and Edgar 
closed their eyes tight. Above the howl of the wind 
came the sound of Agatha’s voice: "Don’t be 
afraid. Nobody’s going to hurt you.” 

When the wind died down, Claudia, Richard, and 
Edgar opened their eyes. Their classroom was 
gone. In its place, cows and sheep grazed on green 
grass in a huge meadow. Wooden houses with 
steep roofs lined a dirt road that circled the 
meadow. Fences made out of split logs surrounded each house. 
Smoke curled from stone chimneys. Corn, squash, and pumpkins 
ripened in gardens. A thick forest surrounded the little town. It 
looked just like the picture of a Pilgrim village in their American 
history book. 

"I live in this village of the Massachusetts Bay Colony,” said Agatha. 
"Tom Law, our village constable, enforces the rules in our village. 
Tom Law is a very fair man. His assistant is a young fellow named 
Tobias Hogg. We call him Toby. Just like you, Toby is new at his job. 
He hasn’t learned yet how to treat people fairly. Let’s travel around 
my village. I will show you what happens when Toby Hogg doesn’t 
follow the rules.” 





0 © 
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Unit II: Lesson 2 
Handout B 



Name 



Date 



The Village Church 



In a flash, Claudia, Richard, and Edgar stood with 
Agatha in front of a big wooden building with a 
steeple on the roof. "This is our church,” said 
Agatha. "Everyone in the village goes to church 
here every Sunday. Our church is a happy, 
peaceful place, but one day, something 
happened..." 

The three friends looked inside. In the front row, 

John Cabot, a young man was praying by himself. Suddenly, Toby Hogg 
burst into the church and arrested the young man. "What have I done 
wrong?" cried John Cabot. 

"Silence, John Cabot!" shouted Toby Hogg. "I don't have to tell you 
anything. You must appear in court for your crimes!" 

"Stop!" came a tired voice. "Just what do you think you are doing, Toby 
9 Hogg?" It was Tom Law, the village constable." You must tell John Cabot 
what he is accused of doing wrong." 




"Oh.” said Toby Hogg. "I did not understand." 

"You see," said Agatha. "Toby Hogg didn’t know the rules and he wasn’t 
being fair. He wanted to put John Cabot in jail without telling him what 
he did wrong." 

A. Read your story as a group. 

B. Answer these story questions. 



1. Where did your story take place? 

2. What happened to the people in your story? 

3. What did Toby Hogg, the constable’s helper, do wrong? 




C. 

D. 



Draw a picture of what happened in the story. 

As a group, explain your picture and what happened for the class. 



O d 
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Unit II: Lesson 2 ^ 

I Handout C 


I Name 


Date 


t 1 lUIIUUUl V j 







# The School 



In a flash, Claudia, Richard, and Edgar stood with 
Agatha by the dirt road that circled the meadow. 

Behind a low, wooden fence stood a narrow building 
with a steep roof. "This is our school,” said Agatha. 

"Here we learn to read and write and to respect our 
parents. Our school is a happy place. But one day, 
something happened..." 

A young teacher in a long woolen dress stepped onto 
the porch of the school house. She gasped with surprise. "Help, come 
quickly!” cried the young woman. "Someone has stolen our school house 
bell!” 




Toby Hogg was the first to arrive. Soon, all the students stood in the 
school yard except for one. ..an older boy named James Moody. He lived 
far out of town. A student said, "James Moody is a rude boy! He does not 
obey his parents!” 

^ "That does it!” said Toby Hogg. "I think James Moody stole the school 
house bell. I am going to put him in jail.” 

"Stop!” came a tired voice. "Just what do you think you are doing, Toby 
Hogg?” It was Tom Law, the village constable. "You have no proof that 
James Moody stole the school house bell.” 



"Oh,” said Toby Hogg. "I did not understand.” 



"You see,” said Agatha, as she turned to her new friends. "Toby Hogg 
didn’t know the rules and he wasn't being fair. He wanted to put James 
Moody in jail without proving he had done anything wrong.” 

A. Read your story as a group. 

B. Answer these story questions. 




C. 

D. 



1. Where did your story take place? 

2. What happened to the people in your story? 

3. What did Toby Hogg, the constable’s helper, do wrong? 

Draw a picture of what happened in the story. 

As a group, explain your picture and what happened for the class. 
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Unit II: Lesson 2 
Handout D 



Name 



Date 



The Common 



In a flash, Claudia, Richard, and Edgar 
stood with Agatha next to the fence that 
circled the village common. "This is 
our village common," said Agatha. "All 
the villagers bring their horses, cows, 
and pigs here to graze on the grass. 

Our common is usually a peaceful place 
where people meet to talk. But one day, 
something happened..." 

Suddenly, two men began to fight. "Your pig has eaten all my 
vegetables!” shouted Tom Coffin, who had a garden on the common. 

"You should build a fence around your garden,” shouted Peter Goober, 
who grazed his pigs on the common. 

Just at that moment, Toby Hogg arrived. "You let your pigs eat Tom 
Coffin's garden!” he shouted at Peter Goober "I am going to take all your 
pigs away from you!" 

"Stop!" came a tired voice. "Just what do you think you are doing, Toby 
Hogg?" It was Tom Law, the village constable. "It is not your job to 
punish Peter Goober without a trial." 

"Oh," said Toby Hogg. "I did not understand." 

"You see," said Agatha, as she turned to her new friends. "Toby Hogg 
didn’t know the rules and he wasn’t being fair. He didn’t want to bring 
Peter Goober to court. He wanted to punish Peter Goober himself." 

A. Read your story as a group. 

B. Answer these story questions. 

1. Where did your story take place? 

2. What happened to the people in your story? 

3. What did Toby Hogg, the constable’s helper, do wrong? 

C. Draw a picture of what happened in the story. 

D. As a group, explain your picture and what happened for the class. 
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Unit II: Lesson 2 
Handout E 



Name 



Date 



The Town Meeting 

In a flash, Claudia, Richard, and Edgar stood with 
Agatha in front of a long, low building. They went 
inside. "This is our town meeting," said Agatha. 

"Town meetings are very important. Everyone works 
together to figure out ways to make our village 
better. But one day, something happened... 

A villager stood up to speak. "Many people have 
fallen sick after drinking water from the village 
well," he said. 

"I think John Proctor threw garbage down the well," shouted Toby Hogg. He 
grabbed John Proctor. 

"I didn’t do anything wrong,” cried John Proctor. 

"We’ll soon find out!” shouted Toby Hogg. He tied John Proctor to a chair. He 
said, "I will hold you under water until you tell us that you threw garbage 
down the village well.” 

"Stop!” came a tired voice. "Just what do you think you are doing, Toby 
Hogg?” It was Tom Law, the village constable. "It is not your job to scare or 
hurt John Proctor.” 

"Oh," said Toby Hogg. ”1 did not understand.” 

"You see,” said Agatha, "Toby Hogg didn't know the rules and he wasn't 
being fair. He wanted to scare or hurt Peter Goober to make him confess to 
throwing garbage down the well." 

A. Read your story as a group. 

B. Answer these story questions. 

1. Where did your story take place? 

2. What happened to the people in your story? 

3. What did Toby Hogg, the constable’s helper, do wrong? 

C. Draw a picture of what happened in the story. 

D. As a group, explain your picture and what happened for the class. 
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Unit II: Lesson 2 
Handout F 



1 



Name 



Date 



A Village Home 



In a flash, Claudia, Richard, and Edgar stood 
with Agatha outside a small two-story house. 

"This is a village home. It belongs to the Smiths," 
said Agatha. "They are good people, but one day, 
something happened...” 

Suddenly, Toby Hogg pushed the Smith family 
out of the front door. "Get out!" shouted Toby Hogg. "I am searching 
your house!” 

"But you are tearing our home apart!" cried Nancy Smith. "You have 
spilled sugar and flour all over the kitchen!” shouted Martha Smith. 
"You have broken our furniture!” shouted Thomas Smith. 

"I think you stole these silver candlesticks,” said Toby Hogg. 

"Stop!" came a tired voice. "Just what do you think you are doing, Toby 
Hogg?" It was the Village Constable. "It is not your job to search the 
Smith’s home or take things without a judge’s order.” 

"Oh,” said Toby Hogg. "I did not understand." 

"You see,” said Agatha. "Toby Hogg didn’t know the rules and he wasn't 
being fair. He went into the Smith’s home and took something without 
asking.” 

A. Read your story as a group. 

B. Answer these story questions. 

1. Where did your story take place? 

2. What happened to the people in your story? 

3. What did Toby Hogg, the constable’s helper, do wrong? 

C. Draw a picture of what happened in the story. 

D. As a group, explain your picture and what happened for the class. 
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Village Picture 









Unit II: Due Process 
Lesson 3 



Agatha Dredd’s Village: The Trials 

Overview 



In this two-day lesson sequence students identify due process violations at trials 
set in the colonial village of the previous lesson. In day one, a class reading sets 
the scene for students to participate in readers theater episodes of courtroom trials 
of village characters. In day two, groups present their readers theater episodes. As 
each reading is presented, the class determines the violation of due process and 
what was done to correct it. 

Obfectives 

Students will be able to: 

• Present a readers theater to the class. 

• Identify due process violations in courtroom settings. 

• Describe the consequences of due process violations on both victim 
and violator. 



Materials and Preparation 

• Handout A: The Village Trials— 1 per 1-2 students 

• Handout B-F: Village Trials— 1 trial per group 



Procedure 



A. Focus Activity— Village Stories Review 



1 . Ask students: 



► 



What is due process? (The fair treatment of people accused of 
crimes.) 



What are some things that Toby Hogg, the constable's helper, did 
wrong? (Violations of due process: Forced confessions; punished peo- 
ple without trial; searched homes without any proof of wrongdoing; 
didn't tell people what they were charged with; arrested people with- 
out proof of wrongdoing.) 



2. Explain that due process— the fair treatment of accused persons— applies 
to courts as well as to the police. Tell students that today they will find 
out how. 



B. Class Reading— Due Process at Trials 



1. Distribute Handout A: The Village Trials. Explain that this story is about 
the further adventures of Agatha Dredd and the Safety Patrol. Explain that 
today Agatha and the Safety Patrol (Claudia, Richard, and Edgar) will wit- 
ness the trials of the characters who were accused of crimes in the colo- 
nial village. 

2. Read the story together, then ask the following questions: 



C. 



^"What did the Safety Patrol realize they had done wrong? 

What happens at a trial? 

What is "due process"? 

What do you think Agatha is going to show the friends now? 
Small-Group Activity— Village Trials 



1 . Divide the class into five groups. Give each group one of the five scripts 
on Handout B-F. Each script has five parts. If there are more than five 
students in a group, assign students additional roles of Director and 
Assistant Director. 



2. Explain that members of each group are going to: 

• Decide who will play each part. 

• Read their play out loud together. 

• Practice the play at least one time. 

• Perform the play for the class. 

3. Allow students time to prepare their readers theater presentations. (You 
may want to schedule class time for groups to further practice their 
scripts for a more polished presentation.) 



D. Debriefing— Readers Theater 



1 . After each presentation, ask each group: 



What due process rule did your play show? 

(Use the following as an answer guide: 

Group A— A person accused of a crime has the right to get help from 
lawyers or other experts. 

Group B— A person accused of a crime has the right to a judge that 
has not chosen sides. 

Group C— A person accused of a crime has the right to face his or her 
accuser. 

Group D— A person is innocent until proven guilty. 

Group E— A person accused of a crime has the right to bring 
witnesses to court.) 



► 



Why is this rule important? 
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2. After all of the groups have presented, debrief the activity by asking the 
following questions: 

What is due process? (The fair treatment of people accused of 
crimes.) 

What are some due process rules? 

Do you think due process is important? Why or why not? 
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Unit II: Lesson 3 
Handout A 




The Village Trials 



Agatha Dredd sat on a hilltop 
with her friends Claudia, 

Richard, and Edgar. They looked 
down on Agatha’s tiny colonial 
village. "I hope you like our 
village, ’’ said Agatha. "My 
parents sailed all the way from 
England to make a better life 
here in America. We try to be fair 
and to respect each other. We 
brought rules to protect people 
accused of breaking the law with 
us from England. But remember, 

Toby Hogg, the constable’s 
helper, is new at his job. He is 
still learning how to treat people fairly. 

"Now let’s see what happens when people go to court for trial," said 
Agatha with a big grin. She waved her arms and, in a flash, they 
were standing in the meeting house. All the people who were accused 
of committing crimes in the village were waiting to stand trial. It was 
time for the trials to begin. 

"Let’s watch," said Agatha. "We also have rules to treat people fairly at 
trial. It’s called 'due process.”’ 

"Due process?” asked Claudia. 

"You know,” said Edgar, "treating an accused person fairly.” 
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Unit II: Lesson 3 
Handout B 



Village Trial of 



John Cabot 



Constable Tom Law: Hear ye! Hear ye! The 
village court is now in session! 

Judge Prudence: Bring forward the 
accused! 

Constable Tom Law: Step forward, John 
Cabot. 

John Cabot: I didn’t do anything! 

Witness: Judge, the words I heard this boy 
say, I cannot repeat. Terrible! Terrible! 




Judge Prudence: John Cabot, you have been accused of a crime. 



John Cabot: Please. I need someone to help me. I don’t understand 
how this court works. 



Toby Hogg: Silence, John Cabot. You have committed a crime. You 
can’t have any help. 



John Cabot: I’ve never been in a court. I don't know what I did 
wrong. I don’t know how to defend myself. 



Toby Hogg: You should know how to do that. Now you will pay for 
your crimes. 

Judge Prudence: Stop! The court must use due process. The rule is 
that a person accused of a crime may have a lawyer to explain the 
charges and how the court works. 
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Unit II: Lesson 3 
Handout C 



Village Trial of James Moody 



Constable Tom Law: 

Judge Prudence: 
Constable Tom Law: 



James Moody: 
Witness: 

James Moody: 
Toby Hogg: 
Judge Prudence: 

Witness: 

Toby Hogg: 




Judge Prudence: 



Hear ye! Hear ye! 

The village court is 
now in session! 

Bring the accused 
forward! 

James Moody, you 
are charged with 
stealing the school 
house bell. 

I didn’t steal 
anything. 

James didn't come to 
school that day 
because he stole the bell. 

I did not. I didn’t even know the bell was stolen! 

Silence! How dare you deny what my witness says? 

Witness, did you see James Moody steal the school 
house bell? 

No, I did not see him steal the bell. But I think he 
stole it. 

Judge, you and I are friends. Remember when I 
helped you fix your chimney? Please do me a favor 
in return. I arrested this man. I want him put in jail 
for his crime. 

Stop! The court must use due process. The rule is 
that a judge should never take sides in the court. 
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Unit II: Lesson 3 
Handout D 



Village Trial of Peter Goober 



Constable Tom Law: 

Judge Prudence: 
Peter Goober: 

Toby Hogg: 

Peter Goober: 
Witness: 

Peter Goober: 

Toby Hogg: 

Peter Goober: 

Constable Tom Law: 
Judge Prudence: 




Hear ye! Hear ye! 

The village court is 
now in session! 

Bring forward the 
accused! 

I didn’t do anything 
wrong. 

Your pig ate all the 
vegetables in Tom 
Coffin’s garden. 

How do you know it 
was my pig? 

Tom Coffin told us. A 

black-and-white pig ate his vegetables. You 
own a black-and-white pig. 

There were other black-and-white pigs at 
the common. They look like my pig, but 
they do not belong to me. 

Your pig should not eat other people’s 
vegetables. 

Tom Coffin should come to court. I want to 
ask him how he knows it was my pig. 

Tom Coffin does not want to come to court. 

Stop! The court must use due process. The 
person on trial has the right to face the 
person who accused him of this crime. 
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Unit II: Lesson 3 
Handout E 



L. 




Village Trial of John Proctor 



Constable Tom Law: Hear ye! Hear ye! The 
village court is now in session! 

Judge Prudence: Bring forward the accused! 

Constable Tom Law: Step forward, John 
Proctor. 

John Proctor: I didn’t poison our village 
well. 

Witness: I saw this man at the well the 
night before people got sick. 

John Proctor: I go to the well every evening 
for water. 



Toby Hogg: If you didn’t poison the well, 
who did? 




John Proctor: I don’t know who poisoned the well. Does that make me 
guilty? 

Toby Hogg: If you can’t show us that you didn’t poison the village well, 
then you must be guilty. 

Judge Prudence: Stop! The court must use due process. The rule is that 
the person accused is innocent until proven guilty. 
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Village Trial of Stephen Smith 



Constable Tom Law: 

Judge Prudence: 
Constable Tom Law: 
Judge Prudence: 

Stephen Smith: 

Witness: 

Stephen Smith: 

Constable Tom Law: 

Stephen Smith: 
Toby Hogg: 

Judge: 



Hear ye! Hear ye! The 
village court is now in 
session! 

Bring forward the 
accused. 

Step forward, Stephen 
Smith. 

Mr. Smith, you are 
accused of stealing yoi 
neighbor’s 
candlesticks. 

I did not steal them. On the night of the 
crime, I was with my friend Peter Goober. 

Peter Goober is a bad man. He allowed his pig 
to eat Tom Coffin’s garden. 

But he can tell you I was far away from my 
neighbor’s house. 

We found the candlesticks buried in your back 
yard. 

I didn’t put them there! Ask Peter Goober. 

We cannot believe Peter Goober. He is not a 
good witness. 

Stop! The court must use due process. The rule 
is that the person accused has the right to 
bring witnesses to court. 
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Unit II: Due Process 
Lesson 4 



The Safety Patrol Returns: Making 

Fair Rules 



Overview 

This lesson provides a contemporary focus on issues of due process. Through a 
short reading, students join members of the Safety Patrol as they return from the 
colonial village to contemporary times. Working in small groups, students assist the 
hypothetical Safety Patrol in making rules to protect due process rights. 

Objectives 

Students will be able to: 

• Recognize the need for due process rules. 

• Create rules to address issues of due process. 

Materials and Preparation 

• Handout A: The Safety Patrol Returns— 1 per student 

• Handout B: Making Your Own Rules— 1 per group of 2-3 students 

Procedure 

A. Class Reading— The Safety Patrol Returns 

1 . Explain that today students are going to write their own due process 
rules. Distribute and read aloud Handout A: The Safety Patrol Returns. 

2. After the reading, ask students to recall what the Safety Patrol did wrong. 

B. Small-Group Activity— Making Your Own Rules 

1. Ask students to recall what the Safety Patrol learned about due process. 
(A person is innocent until proven guilty, no forced confessions, etc.) List 
answers on the board. 

2. Divide the class into groups of 2-3 students. Distribute Handout B: 
Making Your Own Rules to each group. Explain that each group is going 
to write its own rules to help the Safety Patrol be fair to other students. 

3. Tell students they are going to: 

• Imagine they are a part of the Safety Patrol along with Claudia, 
Richard, and Edgar. 

• Look at a list of problems that Gerald had with the Safety Patrol. 

• Write a rule to keep the problem from happening again. 

Allow time for the activity. 

4. As a whole class, debrief the activity. Discuss each problem separately. 
Ask all groups what their rule is and discuss whether the rule takes care 
of the problem. 
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Unit II: Lesson 4 
Handout A 




The Safety Patrol Returns 



The members of the Safety Patrol opened 
their eyes and looked around. They were 
back in their fifth grade classroom. The 
church, the meeting house, everything was 
gone. Toby Hogg and Constable Tom Law 
were gone. Judge Prudence and the trials in 
the meeting house were gone. Richard 




gripped his desk. "Wow! We’re really back," 
he said. 

Edgar pinched himself. "Boy," he said. "Did I 
ever learn a lot!” 

Claudia sighed. She felt sad. She missed Agatha. She liked her new 
friend from another time and place. She remembered their last con- 
versation. ”1 hope you have learned how important it is to have rules 
that protect people." 

Ms. Martinez walked back into the classroom. "I am sorry that phone 
call took so long. I hope you children have had time to think about 
what you did wrong." 

The Safety Patrol looked at each other. If only Ms. Martinez knew 
what had happened to them! Claudia was the first to speak. "I think 
we understand," she said. 

'We didn’t follow the rules of due process," said Richard. "We treated 
Gerald unfairly." 

"And we didn’t find out who stole Tanya’s watch," said Edgar. 

"We need some due process rules to make sure that we are never 
unfair to other students again," said Claudia. 

"Good idea," said Ms. Martinez. "Tomorrow we will write some new 
rules that will help the Safety Patrol to do their job fairly. But now it's 
time to go home. Safety Patrol dismissed!" 
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Unit II: Lesson 4 
Handout B 



1 



Name 



Date 



• Making Your Own Rules 

1. Imagine you are a part of the Safety Patrol along with Claudia, 
Richard, and Edgar. 

2. Look at the list of problems that Gerald had with the Safety Patrol. 

3. Write your own rules to keep the problem from happening again. 

Problem *1: The Safety Patrol decided Gerald was guilty of stealing the 
wrist watch before they even talked to him. 

Rule: 



Problem *2: The Safety Patrol did not tell Gerald what he had done 
wrong. 

Rule: 



Problem *3: The Safety Patrol searched Gerald’s pockets. They took the 
wrist watch away from him. 

Rule: 



Problem *4: The Safety Patrol scared and hurt Gerald to make him say he 
had stolen the wrist watch. 

Rule: 



Problem *5: The Safety Patrol punished Gerald by twisting his arms. 
Rule: 
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Unit II: Due Process 
Lesson 5 



Due Process Protectors 



Overview 

In this culminating lesson for the unit on due process, students participate in a ser- 
vice project to promote and recognize the importance of due process in our democ- 
ratic society. 

First, students identify those in the larger community who promote or enforce due 
process. After discussing the roles and responsibilities of these individuals, a ser- 
vice project is selected and completed to recognize their contributions. 

Suggestions for service projects are included. 

Objectives 

Students will be able to: 

• Identify community members who promote or enforce due process. 

• Describe three reasons due process is important in our society. 

• Use cooperative-learning and critical-thinking skills to complete a service pro- 
ject. 

Materials and Preparation 

See "Tips for Doing Service Projects" in the "Teacher Tips" section. 

Procedure 

A. Focus Activity 

1. Write the following phrases on the board: 

• Innocent until proven guilty 

• Right to bring witnesses to court 

• Right to a lawyer 

• Right to face your accuser 

• Right to have a fair judge 

Remind the class they learned about these due process rules on their 
travels with Agatha Dredd. 

2. Ask students: 

What would it be like to live in our cities today without these rules? 
(Responses might include: People would be put in jail for things they 
did not do; everyone would be afraid of the police; things would not 
be fair; when people were arrested, the police could do whatever 
they wanted.) 
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Explain that not all countries have due process protections. Americans 
are protected by our Constitution and Bill of Rights, which give all of us 
the rights listed on the board, plus some others. Having due process pro- 
tections is one of the things that makes many people want to be 
American. 

3. Refer students back to the list on the board and ask: 

Since due process is so important in our American cities, who, in the 
community, helps make sure that due process rights are protected? 
(Students responses should include: Judges, police officers, attorneys 
[prosecutors and defense attorneys], people who serve on jury duty. 
Within the school, others would include teachers, principals, teacher 
aides, safety patrol.) 

4. Explain that students are going to have an opportunity to let these people 
know that we appreciate the work they do to protect due process. 

Before introducing the service project, you may want to spend additional 
time building a deeper understanding of: 

• The challenges of the various jobs, especially in always trying to be 
fair. 

• The responsibilities of being a juror, judge, attorney. 

• Risks some of these individuals face. 

B. Suggested Service-Learning Projects 

1. Invite to class judges, police officers, attorneys, or citizens who have 
served on jury duty to be interviewed by students about how they protect 
due process. Students could organize a "Due Process Appreciation" lun- 
cheon for the visitors. 

2. Students could make posters thanking judges, juries, lawyers, officers for 
protecting due process rights. Arrangements could be made to display 
the posters in a local courthouse. 

3. Students could create "Public Service Announcements" (PSAs) urging citi- 
zens to respond to jury duty summons. The PSAs could be in the form of 
posters, videos, three-dimensional displays or other media. The PSAs 
could be shared with parents or other adult community members, or dis- 
played in public buildings such as the DMV, courthouses, post offices, or 
local businesses. 
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Unit III: Authority 
Lesson 1 



The Tired King 



Overview 



In this five-lesson unit, students explore the scope and limits of authority. In the 
first two lessons, students are introduced to the three functions of government and 
what happens when conflicts arise between the people and governmental authority. 
This sets the stage for the next lesson in which students visit pre-revolutionary 
Boston to witness several events leading to the Declaration of Independence. The 
last two lessons provide a contemporary focus as students participate in role plays 
and a service-learning project to explore effective strategies for dealing with 
authority. 

In this lesson, students are introduced to the three functions of government (legisla- 
tive, judicial, executive) through a story about an overworked king who must handle 
all the tasks of government. Next, students are given descriptions of the three func- 
tions of government and asked to match tasks to departments (lawmakers, execu- 
tives, and judges). Finally, students create job descriptions for lawmakers, execu- 
tives, and judges. 

Objectives 

Students will be able to: 

• Identify the three functions of government. 

• Sort a list of governmental tasks into executive, judicial, and legislative. 

Materials and Preparation 

• Handout A: The Tired King— 1 per student 

• Handout B: King Louie's Letters— Cut out 1 letter per pair of students and 
place the letters in King Louie's basket. 

• Handout C: In Your Own Words (Optional)— 1 per student 

• King Louie's Basket— A container to hold the letters 

• King Louie's Signs 

• Sample Letters — Cut out the three letters. 

Procedure 

A. Review— Equal Protection and Due Process 

1 . Remind students of the stories they read about young people who immi- 
grated to America. List some reasons why they came here (to worship 
freely, to own land, to be treated equally, etc). 



2. Remind students of the Safety Patrol and the lessons they learned about 
due process (a person is innocent until proven guilty, has a right to a 
lawyer, cannot be forced to confess, etc.). 

3. Explain that in the next lessons, students are going to learn about: 

• The different jobs a government must do to make laws and use them 
fairly. 

• What can happen when a government does not use laws fairly. 

B. Teacher Reading— The Tired King 

1 . Tell students that you are going to read a story about a tired king who 
had too many jobs to do. 

2. Distribute and read aloud Handout A: The Tired King. 

3. Check student comprehension by asking the following questions: 

Why was King Louie tired? (He had too many jobs to do.) 

Where did King Louie's jobs come from? (Letters written by people in 
his kingdom.) 

What jobs did the letters ask King Louie to do? (Make new rules, 
catch people who broke the rules, decide what to do with people who 
break the rules.) 

What did King Louie decide to do about his jobs? (Form departments 
to help him run his kingdom.) 

C. Paired Activity— Reading King Louie's Letters 

1 . Tell students that they are going to play the part of King Louie's nobles. 
Their job will be to read the letters in King Louie's basket and decide 
where each letter should go. 

2. Tell students to look at the story of The Tired King to find King Louie's 
departments. As students name each department, place King Louie's 
Signs on the board. 

• Department #1 —Lawmakers. Make new rules to keep the kingdom 
running smoothly. 

• Department #2— King's Guards. Enforce the rules to make sure that 
everybody is safe. Catch people who break the rules. 

• Department #3— Judges. Decide what the rules mean. Hold trials to 
decide if someone is guilty of breaking the rules. 

3. Explain to the class that you have taken three letters from King Louie's 
basket to show them how to decide where each letter should go. Read 
each Sample Letter. Ask students: 

^ What job is the letter talking about? 

^ Which department should do that job? 

Fasten each letter beneath the correct sign. 
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4. Have each pair of students take one of King Louie's letters from Louie's 
Basket. Explain that they should read their letter and use Louie's Signs on 
the board to decide which department should do the job. 

As pairs finish, ask them to place their letter under the correct sign. 

D. Debriefing— Finding the Right Department for the Job 

Read each letter aloud and ask the class to determine if the letters are under 
the correct signs. 

Enrichment (Optional) 

1 . In Your Own Words 

Distribute Handout C: In Your Own Words to each student. Ask students to 
describe each of King Louie's departments in their own words and give one 
example of a job that each department might do. 

2. Help Wanted 

Have students write "Help Wanted" classified ads describing jobs from each 
department and qualifications and skills necessary. 
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Unit III: Lesson 1 
Handout A, Page 1 



Name 



Date 



The Tired King 



King Louie the Umpteenth ruled over a 
large kingdom. It had thick forests, green 
fields, and peace-loving people. His tall 
stone castle was full of fancy furniture, 
beautiful paintings, and precious jewels. But 
King Louie had a big problem. 

King Louie was a very tired man. He was 
tired because he had too many jobs to do. 

Finally, King Louie couldn’t stand it 
anymore. He told all the nobles of his 
kingdom to meet in the throne room of the 
castle. 

King Louie marched into the throne room. 

He was followed by three pages who huffed 

and puffed under the weight of three heavy bags. The pages dumped the 
contents of each bag into a huge basket beside Louie’s throne. King Louie 
sat down on his throne. He looked at the basket and sighed. "This basket 
is full of letters from the people of my kingdom," he said. "They all need 
my help. Listen to this..." Louie pulled a letter out of the basket and read 
it. 




Dear King Louie, 

The people of my village want "to lei their cows andi 
sheep eat the grass in the village sguare. Vie needi a 
hew rule to keep us from fighting aoOut the grass. 

Signed, 

Sam, the Shepherdi 
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Unit III: Lesson 1 
Handout A, Page 2 



"This is an important problem,” said Louie. "But I can’t spend my 
time making new rules for every village. I need help!" King Louie 
pulled a second letter out of the basket. 



I 



Dear King Louie, 

Every night, somebody comes and steals 
vegetables out of my garden. Rease come and 
catch him for me. 

Signed, 

Hungry Hannah 



"First, they want me to make the rules," he groaned. "Now they 
want me to catch the people who break my rules. I can't do both. I 
don’t have time!" King Louie pulled a third letter out of the basket. 



"Dear King 


Louie , 






I think we -found 


the m&n who 


set fire to my J 


! barn . Vie. ase come. 


and help us 


decide if he did 1 


this dirty 


deed. 


Signed, 








T ~ Burnt- Out 


Barney 




1 



"Do you see my problem?" asked Louie. "First, I have to make the 
rules. Then I have to see that everyone follows my rules and now...’ 
Louie waved the third letter in the air. "Now I have to decide what 
to do with people who break my rules.” 
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Unit III: Lesson 1 
Handout A, Page 3 



r 

L. 



"We need rules. We need to make sure people follow 
the rules. And we need to decide how to use the 
rules fairly. That is too much work for me to do 
alone." King Louie looked at his nobles. "So... I am 
going to form three new groups, or departments, to 
run my kingdom more smoothly." 

Next, King Louie clapped his hands three times. The 
royal artist brought out three signs. Each sign 
described the different jobs that Louie’s new 
departments would do. 

King Louie held up the first sign. "Department *1 will be called the 
Lawmakers," said Louie. "The lawmakers will make new rules to keep the 
kingdom running smoothly." 

King Louie held up the second sign. "Department *2 will be called the 
King’s Guards," said Louie. "They will enforce the rules to make sure that 
everybody is safe. And they will catch people who break the rules." 

^ King Louie held up the third sign. "Department *3 will be called the 

Judges," said Louie. "They will decide what the rules mean. And they will 
hold trials to decide if someone is guilty of breaking the rules." 

"Take this basket," Louie told his nobles. "Read the letters. I want you to 
decide which new department should do the job described in each letter. 
Now. ..I am going to take a nap." 
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